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‘WANT SOMETHING TO READ’ 
Next to ‘going out to play,’* there is nothing so 
important to many children, most children I may 
say, as getting something to read. After a certain 
age, and the attainment of a certain amount of 
scholarship, almost every child begins to ‘read to 
itself’ —it may be not omnivorously — perhaps in 
a very trifling manner and degree: a child who 
does not read at all, and does not like reading of 
some sort or other, is almost an anomaly now-a-days, 
at least, among what we proudly term ‘the educated 
classes.’ 

It is curious to trace the rise, progress, and 
development of this branch of education, informal 
and unconscious, yet which, more than any others, 
influences the mind, character, and disposition of a 
growing-up child. I speak not of prodigies or pre- 
cocious geniuses, but of ordinary boys and girls, 
just waking up to think about—not themselves— 
they rarely trouble their little heads with self- 
contemplation, and it is a very bad sign if they do 
—but the wonderful world they have come into; 
about which their chief sentiment is an insatiable 
curiosity. 

No one can spend half a day in the company of 
a moderately intelligent child, if only arrived at 
the age of ‘What’s dat?’ ‘What zu doin’?’ ‘What 
zu dot in zu pottet?’ without remarking what an 
extraordinary peculiarity of the infant mind is this 
same curiosity. ‘Little people should not want to 
know everything ’—‘ Little people should learn not to 
ask questions ’—wise axioms of our grandmothers! 
—but I trust we are learning to deal more wisely 
with our little people. To the contemplative mind, 
there is something solemn, almost awful, in this 
ardent desire to know, beginning with the six-month’ 
old babe who stretches uncertain fingers to its 
mother’s bright neck-ribbon, or screams because it is 
not allowed to catch hold of the flame of the candle. 
A psychologist, moralising over the mysteries of our 
being, might perhaps see therein one of the strongest 
natural proofs of the soul’s immortality. 

I have often thought it might be useful if people 
would take the trouble to recall and jot down their 
own experiences of this craving after knowledge—this 
unquenchable thirst which is only allayed by reading. 
And, just as one experience out of many, which may 
rouse thoughtful elders to reflect a little on their 
own youth, in the dealing with that mysterious piece 
of God’s handiwork, as yet unspoiled by man—a 


* See Journal, No. 218. 


child—I shall here set down a few recollections about 
our reading and our books when we were children. 

In those days, juvenile literature was very different 
from what it is now; there were no children’s pub- 
lishers, making it their speciality to furnish the 
ravenous youthful maw with the best species of 
aliment, employing excellent authors to chronicle 
Dr Birch and his Young Friends, Grandmamma's 
Pockets, and Good-natured Bears; and illustrating 
Cinderella and The White Cat with almost as good 
art as then adorned the walls of the Royal Academy. 
Even the cheap periodicals now littering about every 
house, and to be picked up by every child on every 
parlour-table, had not then begun their career. No 
Illustrated News—no Punch—no Household Words—no 
Chambers’s Journal: only a month’s-old magazine, or 
accidental newspaper, chiefly provincial—for we were 
provincial children—reached our eager hands. And 
even this species of fugitive literature was limited; 
we were not rich, had no large domestic library, 
nor did we live in a reading community. I only 
remember three houses where it was grand to go to 
tea, because—you were sure of getting a book to 
read. But this is forestalling. 

Does any one call to mind his or her first book? 
The very first time when, arrived a step above c, a, t, 
cat, and d, 0, g, dog, some strange volume, not the 
spelling-book, was taken in hand and blundered over, 
sticking at all the hard words, which were either 
puzzled out or skipped altogether, as character or 
talents impelled. Fairly got into, what a wonderful 
thing it was! A book—something interesting—some- 
thing which out of its tame black and white pages 
could afford an enjoyment, intangible certainly, 
involving nothing to eat, or drink, or play with, yet 
exquisitely real, substantial, and satisfying, as nothing 
had ever been before. 

Of my first book I have the strongest impression, 
still. It was The Robins—by Mrs Sherwood, I fancy, 
but am not sure, never having beheld it since the age 
of six. It was lent me by a playmate of seven, and 
accompanied by the gift of a little black top. The 
top I cherished—whipped affectionately for years— 
and have got somewhere still, in memory of a warm 
heart that death only could ever have made cold; 
but the book was slighted; until, casually opening it 
one day, I found I could read. 

It was—for the edification of my readers who know 
it not—the summer's history of a pair of robin-red- 
breasts, taken from the robin side; in fact, what I may 
call the bird’s-eye view of the subject. Vitally inter- 
esting were all their domestic proceedings, from the 
building of the nest in the ivy wall to the successive 
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appearance — equalling in importance the arrival 
of ‘our baby ’—of four young birds, Robin, Dicky, 
Flapsy, and Pecksy. As I write down their names, 
how the idea of them comes back! each as strongly 
individualised as any featherless bipeds I ever knew. 
Robin, the eldest, a brave, generous, harum-scarum 
bird, who, determined not to be taught to fly, but to 
teach himself, came to grief and a broken wing, was 
unable to return to the nest, and had to subsist for 
the rest of the summer under a dock-leaf—a ‘shocking 
example’—fondly tended by his amiable sister Pecksy ; 
Dicky and Flapsy—far less interesting characters— 
who were always allied in either mischief or pleasure, 
never did anything naughty or good; and the two 
elderly birds, exceedingly moral and parental, who, 
nevertheless, to my surprise, contentedly turned the 
young ones adrift, left the nest, and subsisted for the 
winter on the crumbs of the family who owned the 
garden. 

This family, with enormously big faces, head et 
ns nihil, portrayed in the frontispiece, looking 

at the nest—were quite secondary characters. The 
bird-life was all in all. Such a glorious sense it gave 
of the delight of living under ivy-leaves, and being 
fed with a worm on a bright summer morning; of 
learning to fly, and then wandering at ease from tree 
to tree, receiving occasional moral lessons about guns, 
traps, and the duty of not robbing overmuch the 
protecting family. Memory may have exaggerated 
and put much in the book that was not there, but the 
general impression is ineffaceable. Even now when 
every morning I meet that graceful, gentlemanly old 
robin, who looks at me for a moment with his shy, 
bright eye, and then hops away under a gooseberry- 
bush—I often think: ‘My little friend, can you be 
any descendant of those familiar friends of mine, far 
back in distant ages, who lived—scarcely in paper 
and printer’s ink—but in a real garden, in a real 
nest under an ivy-wall.’ 

The Robins must have been our very first era in 
literature. Our next was Sindbad the Sailor, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Jack the Giant-killer—not elegantly got 
up, but coarsely printed in paper-covers, with ‘cuts’ 

of ‘ plates,’ Extraordinary cuts some of them 
were—as, seeing one of the same editions lately, I 
found out. Vividly it recalled all the rest: Crusoe 
seeing the footprints in the sand, Crusoe and his man 
Friday ; Sindbad carried up by the roc, Sindbad put 
into the open coffin and let down into the funereal 
cave; also Jack, sitting genteelly at table with the 
ugliest of giants, who it was half-feared might 
‘frighten’ us; but, bless you! we were never fright- 
ened at anything of that sort. We had no nursemaid 
to tell us horrible tales of ‘Bogie’ and the ‘ Black 
Man’—all we ever heard or learned for the first 
seven years of our lives came direct from the fountain- 
head—the fountain of all tenderness, and safety, and 
loving-kindness. In this, our poverty was more 
blessed than if we had been heirs to 


All the wealth that fills the breeze 
‘When Coromandel’s ships return from Indian seas, 


This reminds me that in our earlier days we 
thought very little of poetry. Nobody ever bothered 
us with Dr Watts’s Hymns, or any hymns at all—nor 
crammed our poor little brains with cant words and 
phrases, of which the ideas were either totally incom- 
prehensible, or received in a form so material as to 
be either ludicrous or profane. Accidentally, we 
lighted on ‘The Busy Bee,’ ‘Hush, my Babe, lie 
still, and slumber,’ took a fancy to them, and learned 
them by heart; also, many of the Original Poems for 
Children—Miss Aikin’s, I believe—which have been 
the delight of generations. But we never meddled 
with religious poetry, nor were set to learn it as a 


which we all read aloud reverently, verse by verse, 
elders and youngers alternately, every Sunday 
evening. 

For our secular reading, out of lesson-time, we 
were obliged to depend on ourselves. The treat of 
being read to was quite impossible in our busy house- 
hold. Therefore, possessing what is now called in 
grand phrase ‘a healthy animalism’—which I take 
to mean the ordinary sanitary state of most children 
who are neither physicked nor ‘codled ’—we gave the 
largest portions of our energies to play, and, with 
the exceptions mentioned, were rather indifferent to 
books. Gradually, however—on wet days and long 
winter evenings—we began to want something to 
read—something real; for we were wakening up to 
the conviction that rocs were not as common as 
sparrows, and that the Liliputian which some of us. 
longed to find and be a most loving Glumdalclitch to, 
was not likely to be picked up in our field, or any 
field. In short, we wanted facts. 

And here came in a book, which I have since sus- 
pected to be as fabulous as Robinson Crusoe itself, but 
which then we entirely credited—Rolandi’s Travels 
round the World. Its hero, with his companions—the 
naturalist, the man of science, the doctor—who, I 
recollect, had a most unmedical propensity for eating 
—with all their adventures, were an inexhaustible 
delight. Earnestly we longed to penetrate to the 
interior of that marvellous Africa, the map of which, 
so often consulted by us prior to the days of lion- 
hunters, persevering brothers Lander, and modest 
brave Livingstones—was, except for the coast-line, a 
mere blank—a circumstance probably all the safer 
for our veracious Rolandi. 

Another book of adventure, which likewise I have 
never seen since, and which maturer wisdom is still 
loath to recognise as fiction, was Miss Porter’s 
Narrative of Sir Edward Seaward. Strange that no 
enterprising modern publisher has ever disinterred 
and revived in a cheap edition that charming old 
book, with its boné-fide simplicity of detail, its exqui- 
site picture of the solitary island where Seaward and 
his Eliza are wrecked, and live a /a Crusoe—and 
Mrs Crusoe—during the first years of their married 
life; where they afterwards found a colony; then 
returning to England, bask in the favour of King 
George and Queen Caroline, and become Sir Edward 
and Lady Seaward; though something less happy, as 
the reader feels, than the young pair cast away on 
that lovely, lonely Pacific island. 

The Pacific seas gained another charm for us when 
somewhat about this era we lighted on G. L. Craik’s 
New Zealanders. Every many-vowelled polysyllabic 
name, every grim countenance therein, was familiar 
to us as those of our brethren and companions. Much 
we lamented that tattoo and paint, mats and war- 
clubs, were not the customary costume of youthful 
Britons; and to live in a hut, and squat round a 
baked pig, seemed to us preferable to any civilised 
notions about houses and dinners. As it was, the 
sole thing left to us was to practise drinking out of a 
calabash, holding the—for calabash, read mug—high 
up, at arm’s-length, in the approved New Zealand 
fashion. I should be sorry to confess how many times 
we soaked our pinafores through and through, before 
this art was attained in perfection. 

Captain Cook’s Voyages, and his Geography, in 
two thick quartos, with maps and engravings innu- 
merable, came in also, to confirm the mania for all 
things pertaining to the southern seas, which lasted 
a long time, and may have influenced the family 
fortunes more than was then dreamed of. To this 
day, both to those of us who have seen it, and those 
who have not, there lingers a curious charm about 
that antipodean hemisphere, with its strange plants, 


‘task, any more than the Bible—the book of books— 


strange animals, strange stars, strange skies: its 
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mysterious half-known continents, and its solitary 
coral islands starting up from the depths of undis- 
covered seas. 

This was our sole bit of romance. Compared with 
what I have since heard of other people’s childhood, 
ours seems the most matter-of-fact imaginable. We 
lived in a new manufacturing district, where was not 
a trace of legendary lore; and we must have been 
quite ‘ old’ children before we ever heard about ghosts 
or fairies. Also, our elders and superiors, though ex- 
tremely well educated, happened to have a far stronger 
bias towards science, mathematics, and general solid 
knowledge, than towards art or the poetical side of 
literature. The first bit of real art I ever remember 
to have got hold of was Flaxman’s Homer—beloved 
still as the key-note of what has been the pleasant 
music of a lifetime—but I am now writing of books, 
not pictures. It stirred me up to the study of the 
dliad and Odyssey: these two, with Thomson’s Seasons 
and Young’s Night Thoughts—after I had conquered 
a great dislike to the frontispiece, representing a 
gentleman sitting at night in his study, and Death, 
a skeleton with scythe and hour-glass, coming 
to hold with him a little cheerful conversation— 
constitute the only poetry-books I have any distinct 
recollection of. 

Nobody else studied them: the family bent was 

all towards science. Many books of the era come 
to mind: Endless Amusements—which would have 
deserved its name, save for the unfortunate fact that 
the experiments therein would have cost the whole 
domestic income—the Boy’s Own Book, and the Boy’s 
Book of Science. This latter was thumbed over from 
morning till night—as may be discovered if its relics 
be ever exhumed for the benefit of its owner’s 
descendants—but I myself never got further than the 
illustrations, which were very pretty and artistic, 
and consisted of little fat nude boys busy over a blow- 
pipe, or an electrical machine, or a series of myste- 
rious phials. I admired them much, but thought 
the little fellows looked rather cold, and wondered 
if it were always necessary to conduct scientific 
experiments without one’s clothes. 
- At this period, we took to book-borrowing, in which 
our chief trouble was that benevolent friends would 
lend us ‘childish’ books. One of us, the little one, 
still recalls having Sandford and Merton thus foisted 
upon him, which he rejected; when being told to go 
and choose what he liked, he returned with Brande’s 
Chemistry, Mrs Marcet’s Conversations, Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, or something else of the 
kind, which alone he considered ‘interesting.’ 

To this I attribute our indifference to Miss Edge- 
worth, Mrs Barbauld, and other excellent writers for 
children, that we read them at too late an age, when 
we wanted to know about men, women, and things in 
general. Thus, I remember luxuriating in Goldsmith’s 
dry school-histories ; having a personal friendship for 
Themistocles and Epaminondas, a familiar acquaint- 
ance with all the old Romans, and a passionate pity 
for Charles I., which made me dream over and over 
again, for years, of his taking refuge in our house, my 
putting him into the cupboard or up the chimney, 
then dismissing him to safety with an infinitude 
of blessings, caresses, and tears. After this, what 
were Harry and Lucy, the Parents’ 
Assistant ? 

To one writer of this class, now almost forgotten, 
I must make an exception. Few books in all my life 
have ever done me so much good—the true aim of 
all good books—as Mrs Hofland’s. Simple, natural, 
neither dragging the young mind down to its sup- 
posed level, which it has already got far beyond, nor 
burdening it with dry morality; or, what is worse, 
religious cant, yet breathing throughout the true 


— both of religion and morality, her stories for 


young people, such as the Clergyman’s Widow, Blind 
Farmer, and Son of a Genius, deserve to live as long 
as there are any young people to read them. 

Writers for children are too apt to forget how 
uncommonly ‘sharp’ is the little public they have 
to deal with; how, whatever be its own voluntary 
make-believes, it is quick as lightning to detect and 
spurn any make-believe in grown-up people, especially 
when meant to take in its small self. Hypocritical 
goodness, impossible self-denial, it rejects at once, as 
it does pictures of life where the moral is incessantly 
intruding, where the bad child is always naughty, 
and the good child never does anything wrong, where 
the parents are paragons of superlative wisdom and 
faultless perfection, and every action good or bad 
immediately meets its reward. Such tales are not 
of the least value, because they are not life—they 
are not true. Give a child as much of fancy and 
imagination as ever you choose—in fairy tale, legend, 
and the like—which it will play with like toys, and 
take no harm from; but, in Heaven’s name, respect in 
it that instinct which comes direct from Heaven, and 
never in word or writing, in teaching or in conduct, 
set before it as reality that which is not true. 

About this stage in our juvenile history, a remark- 
able fact occurred. Our next-door neighbour began 
taking in a periodical—a large, small-printed folio 
sheet, with more ‘reading’ in it than any newspaper, 
entitled Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. How we used 
to rush in on Saturday afternoons to borrow it, and 
rush off again to some corner, where it could be read 
in quiet! How we hid it, and squabbled over it !— 
what tears it cost, what reproofs !—till at last, as the 
only chance of peace, the Journal was forbidden ever 
to enter the house; consequently, we read it in the 
garden. I am afraid—I know—we were very naughty ; 
but the thirst for reading was now becoming uncon- 
trollable in all of us. I can recall, spite of the guilty 
conscience with which I handled this grand bone of 
contention, what exquisite delight there was in hiding 
it under my pinafore, or under a big stone, till I could 
devour it in secret; how, even yet, I can see clearly 
the shape, form, and type of some of the articles, such 
as the leader entitled ‘The Downdraught,’ and the 
bit of poetry beginning, 

Pretty Polly Partan, she was a damsel gay— 


little, how little thinking that I should ever be con- 
fessing this in the pages of the same Journal! 

But all this while, in none of us had germinated, in 
any shape, the romantic element. With me it first 
sprouted, I believe, not through anything I read, but 
through being read to, myself and my favourite com- 
panion, during one summer, and at intervals several 
other summers and winters. Dim as a dream are 
those readings, chosen wisely by one who knew better 
than most what children’s tastes were, and especially 
what sort of tastes we two had. Fragments out 
of unknown books, Mary Howitt’s poems and tales, 
Mrs Austen’s German translations, Shakspeare, Scott, 
Chaucer—old ballads and modern verses—a hetero- 
geneous mixture, listened to on sunshiny mornings, 
with the rose-scent in the hedges, and the birds hop- 
ping about on the grass-plot; or on winter evenings, 
rocking in the American rocking-chair, in the snug 
little school-room, which neither we nor our children 
are ever likely to revisit more. Dim as a dream, I say, 
but sweet as anything in my whole childhood remains 
the grateful remembrance of these readings and the 
voice that read; which, to this day, when enjoying 
the ineffable luxury of sitting sewing and listening to 
a book, seems to me about the pleasantest voice of 
any woman’s I ever heard. 

The next epoch I have to chronicle was the grand 
turning-point of our childhood—the literary crisis of 
our lives. One fatal winter, we, whose doors sickness 
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had rarely or never entered, caught successively 
measles, hooping-cough, and chicken-pox, and never 
went out to play again till the spring. Then, shut 
up in a few small rooms, weary, sickly, and cross— 
not dangerously ill, but ill enough to be a burden to 
ourselves, and a plague to one another, what could 
we do to pass the heavy time away? What was to 
become of us? 

I really do not know what would have become of 
us—so far as temper was concerned—had it not been 
for the interference of a benign providence, in the 
shape of the bookseller of the town, who granted us 
free range of his circulating library. To him and to 
his ‘young man’—getting an old man now, I con- 
clude—who took the trouble of selecting our books, 
changing them as often or letting us keep them as 
long as ever our fancy chose; who was as patient and 
good-natured with us poor sick children as if we 
had been the grandest paying subscribers—I hereby 
offer—should this Journal lie on his counter, as 
probably it will—our warmest gratitude. It may be 
a hint to other book-lenders, less mindful of the 
cravings of reading-children; and it is a relief to our 
minds thankfully to confess that much of what any 
of us has ever been, or may be, is owing to that 
‘winter of our discontent’ made such ‘glorious 
summer’ by this unlimited supply of books. 

What they consisted of, it is impossible to enu- 
merate. I know they comprised fact and fiction, 
provender solid and light, classical and unclassical, 
and that their quantity was enormous; that they set 
us fairly afloat on the great sea of literature, which, 
thenceforward, never had a bound. 

Of course, individual tastes developed rapidly. 
Science, from a bias, became a steadily progressing 
knowledge ; art, from a mere fancy, grew into a 
passion; and imaginative and romantic tendencies 
sprung up full-grown, as it were, in a day. Our range 
of novel-reading comprised everything we could lay 
hands upon: Scott, Bulwer, Mrs Opie, Miss Austen, 
and a writer whom we knew nothing about, but that 
he was almost as funny as his name, which was 
*Boz.’ I also remember our picking up the first 
number of a serial which we, already beginning to 
be critical, considered rather dull, and the characters 
decidedly unpleasant: it was entitled Vanity Fair. 
Of inferior romances, the amount of trash we con- 
sumed was something past reckoning; but, like all 
literary rubbish, it slipped out of our heads as fast 
as ever it was ‘shot’ into them. We never took any 
harm from it that I am aware of. 

And here I would fain say a word about our expe- 
rience of what are termed ‘improper’ books. We 
never had any, although we were allowed to read 
ad libitum everything that came in our way; for a 
very simple reason—the guardians of our morals put 
everything really hurtful quite out of our way. No 
tabooed volumes; no pages torn out, nor—as I have 
heard of an excellent paterfamilias doing—marked 
in the margin, ‘Not to be read,’ which seems a good 
deal to expect from any juvenile self-denial. Our 
elders never exacted from us anything they did not 
require from themselves: any species of literary pro- 
vender wholly unfit for our youthful digestion, was 
either never known by us to be in the house, or— 
better still—was never brought into the house at all. 
The only instance of prohibition or hesitation that I 
ever remember was the Vicar of Wakefield (why, I 
cannot to this day discover), which, probably from 
some advice of less wise friends, was laid on the 
top shelf of the book-cupboard with, ‘Better read it 
when you are alittle older.’ I gazed at it longingly 
for some weeks, then climbed up, and read the first 
twenty pages or so—for I did not find it interesting 
enough to read further—standing on the 
back of a chair. 


Shakspeare even—that great difficulty of parents— 
was freely allowed; but no one took advantage of the 
permission except myself, and I did not care much 
for him, except for the purely imaginative plays, such 
as the Tempest, Midsummer Night's Dream, and Winter's 
Tale. Stiil, I must have read him all through, for 
I scarcely remember the time when I did not know 
Shakspeare—but I understood him very little for a 
great many years. As for seeing any evil in him, I 
would as soon have thought of seeing it in the Bible, 
which, not to speak irreverently of the Holy Word, 
contains a good deal that the fastidious delicacy of 
the present day might consider ‘not exactly proper 
for children.’ 

Therefore, if individual experience may be allowed 
to say so, I do think that with children brought up in 
a virtuous, decorous home, where, ‘to the pure, all 
things are pure,’ the best plan is to exclude entirely 
all glaring coarsenesses and immoralitics, but espe- 
cially immoralities, for the tone of a book has far 
more influence than its language; and Don Juan 
has done incalculably more harm than the grossest 
phraseology of Christian-hearted, moral, though rude- 
tongued Shakspeare. Afterwards, let the young crea- 
tures read everything, and take their chance. In that 
evil world which one sickens at their ever knowing, 
and yet they must know it and fight through it, 
as their Maker ordains, or He would never have 
put them into it—the best safeguard is, not total 
ignorance of vice, but the long habitual practice and 
love of virtue. 

Into that world—across the enchanted ocean of 
which our pilot was the benevolent bookseller, who, 
I trust, under this anonymous, and through the 
oblivion of years, may yet recognise his own good 
deed—we children quickly passed. Therein, our 
readings, like our doings, concern nobody but our- 
selves, so that I will no longer continue the chronicle. 

It will, however, have served some purpose, if, in 
its literal facts, it carries any suggestions to either 
reading-children or their parents, during what may 
be called the cacoéthes legendi; when toys delight 
not, plays weary, playmates are quarrelled with, and 
the sole cry from morning till night is, ‘I want 
something to read.” 


TRIAL BY ORDEAL IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Apout ten years ago, I was a jolly sub in the —— 
regiment Bengal native infantry, commonly known 
through the presidency by the name of the ‘Ugly 
Mugs;’ a facetious general having told us once that 
he never inspected a smarter or an uglier corps in 
his life. We were ordered to a remote station south 
of the Nerbudda, much nearer either Madras or 
Bombay than Calcutta, and since then very wisely 
transferred to the former presidency. On arriving 
there, in the beginning of the hot weather, I found 
bungalows scarce and dear, and was only too glad to 
meet an old friend (the artiilery subaltern in charge 
of post guns), who offered to sell me half his bungalow, 
and, better still, give me long ¢ick for the payment, 
I accordingly accepted the offer, breathing a mental 
prayer that Plutus, as represented by the secretary of 
the Agra Bank, might be propitious when the time of 
payment came. There were no troops in the station 
except our own corps, which, between staff appoint- 
ments and detachments, was very weak in officers. 
We were cut off from all the amusements and ameni- 
ties of civilised life. Our billiard-table was useless, 
as the two centre slabs, after receiving sundry com- 
pound fractures, reposed quietly at the bottom of a 
nullah. Even that last resource of the miserable, 
matrimony, was denied us, there being neither spinster 
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nor chaplain within two hundred miles. The latter 
could be dispensed with, as the commanding officer of 
an outpost is like the captain of a ship, and can unite 
couples as firmly as the Gretna blacksmith or the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; but there was no getting 
over the want of the former. 

Under these trying circumstances, most corps would 
have taken to quarrelling amongst themselves, at 
which, by the way, the ladies are generally the first 
to begin, and the last to leave off; but the Ugly 
Mugs, although very fond of their grumble, disliked 
fighting with any one except John Company’s natural 
enemies. Some took to horticulture, and constructed 
gardens which cost a great deal, and produced very 
little; others displayed their architectural tastes by 
erecting primitive mansions of wattle and dab—that 
is, bamboos and mud, roofed with grass, the whole 
being finished without a single nail or bit of iron 
being used in it. 

My chum, whose name was Caldwell, and I, took to 
studying the black classics, Persian and Hindustani, 
vigorously, eschewing tiffin-parties, sporting excur- 
sions, and everything clse that threatened to interfere 
with our obtaining the goal of our wishes—namely, 
attaching that magic P. to our names in the Army 
List, which signifies passed interpreter’s examination ; 
but, bearing in mind nec semper arcum tendit Apollo, 
we relieved our literary labours with various intel- 
lectual amusements, such as slaying squirrels and 
lizards with the pellet-bow, educating our dogs and 
monkeys, destroying wasps’ nests by squibs attached 
to the end of a bamboo, and hunting mungooses. 
I leave it to philologists to decide on the correct plural 
of that word; I never could. Our zeal for study 
lasted all through the hot weather and rains, but, 
with the cold weather, a change came o’er the spirit 
of our amusements—squirrel and mungooses revelled 
in conscious security, the wasp had as peaceful a 
house as his own bad temper would permit, and our 
monkey’s education was neglected like our own; 
our time was divided between shooting and fishing 
excursions, rifle-matches and pigeon-shooting, besides 
which we taught the sepoys cricket, and played 
officers and men of right wing against those of left 
wing. This afforded capital sport, and, unlike most 
other amusements, cost little—a small subscription 
from each defrayed the expense of bats, balls, level- 
ling the ground, &c. I was requested to receive and 
collect this, which I did on pay-day, the only time 
when cash-transactions take place. 

Being late in the evening when I received it, I 
placed the amount, about sixty rupees, in my writing- 
desk, which always remaiued open on my table; and 
as I believed my servants to be honest, and thought 
no one saw me put it there, I considered it safe 
enough for the present. On looking for it next 
morning, the cash was gone, and along with it a few 
trinkets and all the papers in the desk, some of which 
were of great consequence to me. It was quite 
evident that a servant or some one well acquainted 
with the house had taken it, as an ordinary thief 
would have taken desk and all without waiting to 
abstract its contents; besides which, he would doubt- 
less have left other traces of his visit, as a pair of 
valuable pistols and a silver match-box lying on the 
same table would have excited his cupidity. My 
suspicions lit upon a cock-eyed bearer of Caldwell’s, 
to whom I had a strong objection. He certainly was 
a most sinister-looking individual, and, if not a rogue, 
his countenance lay open to an action for defamation 
of character. 

Caldwell, on the other hand, felt quite sure that 
my diobie was the thief, as all the servants declared 
he was the only person who had entered the room 
that evening, when he brought in the clean clothes. 
I don’t like speaking in an unknown tongue, but 


that word dhobie is an indubitable and unmiti- 
gated staggerer; it means a ‘male washerwoman,’ 
and I know of no word in the English language 
which expresses that. We were both so positive 
that, for the first time in our life, we had an 
angry discussion about it. At length we decided 
on calling our servants together—about twenty in 
all—and telling them we were certain the thief 
was one of themselves, and that we would accord- 
ingly deduct the entire amount stolen proportionably 
from their wages. They were at once assembled in 
the verandah, and I made them a short speech, 
announcing our determination. ‘This was touching 
them on the tenderest point, and all were in the 
midst of loud protestations of their innocence, when 
in walked Ajudiah. He was a small spare man, 
but being a high-caste Brahman, and having held 
the office of regimental pundit for a quarter of a 
century, he was greatly respected by the men. He 
had the reputation of being very learned, and had 
scraped together a large sum of money, as, in addition 
to his regimental salary, he levied large contri- 
butions from the sepoys in his priestly capacity, and 
gave instructions in Hindee and Sanscrit. Cald- 
well and I had been pupils of his, and he now came 
ostensibly to make salam, but really to remind us 
that we owed him a small balance. On learning 
the state of affuirs, he said: ‘Defender of the poor! 
protector of the oppressed! it is easy to pronounce 
judgment, but between judgment and justice a wide 
difference exists. It cannot be concealed from the 
brilliant light of your penetrating mind, that if you 
act as you propose, all your servants will suffer 
equally with the guilty one. I have no doubt, if such 
be your pleasure, that, with the aid of my own skill 
and vour good-fortune, I can discover the individual 
who has been faithless to his salt.’ I have always 
had a most profound contempt for the Bralimans and 
their transparent humbug; but thinking that fear 
of detection might induce the culprit to confess, I 
gravely assented, and said I should feel much obliged 
by his coming next morning eoon after sunrise, to 
make his investigation. 

I had not the slightest expectation that it would be 
successful, but I thought it might be some amuse- 
ment, and at mess that evening I mentioned it to my 
brother-oflicers, and invited them to come and see the 
fun. 

We were hardly seated at coffee the next morning 
when Ajudiah made his appearance, and asked per- 
mission to commence his experiments. ‘This being 
graciously accorded, he began by seating all the 
servants on a chabootra or raised platform of masonry, 
in front of the bungalow. He then seated himself in 
the middle, with a brass dish containing undressed 
rice at one side, and a pair of small scales and weights 
at the other. After mumbling a few prayers and 
stretching out his hands several times over the rice 
with the palms open and the knuckles uppermost, 
like a person warming his hands at a fire, he com- 
menced operations by doling out to each servant a 
rupee’s weight of the dry rice. He used a peculiar 
kind of rupee (the shahnimahee) for this purpose. 
As each man’s portion was weighed out, it was 
placed on a piece of plantain leaf, about six inches 
square, and deposited in his lap by a young Brahman, 
who was Ajudiah’s chaila or disciple. When all had 
received their quantum, he stood up, and stretching 
out his hands to the four quarters of heaven, as if 
invoking the judgment of the Deity, desired them to 
commence, whereupon all hands took their portion of 
rice in their mouths, and began chewing away vigor- 
ously. While this was going on, the Brahman took up 
his rosary, made of the beautiful brown berries of the 
Melia Azedorachia, and appeared quite absorbed in 
prayer and meditation, though I have no doubt the 
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cunning old rogue kept a sharp look-out all the 
time 


After this lasted a couple of minutes, he gave the 
signal to cease, and all immediately returned their 
portion of rice to their leaf, with a profusion of those 
disgusting and unearthly sounds which only a native 
of India can produce. 

He then went round and inspected the contents of 
each leaf, a most uninviting spectacle, I must confess, 
for in all, the rice was thoroughly masticated and 
saturated with saliva. On my asking which was the 
guilty one, he replied: ‘ Mighty sir, under your 
favour, all these men are innocent.’ I said: ‘I feel 
sure some of the servants is the thief, and they are not 
all present?’ No one replied; and on looking again 
I observed that my khidmutgar was absent. I did 
not in the least suspect him, as I considered him a 
very respectable man; he came to me with a very 
high character from his former master, and during the 
two years he had been in my service had fully main- 
tained it. However, as I thought that in justice none 
should be exempted, I desired him to be summoned. 
He came, after a little delay, and excused his absence 
by saying he had been busy in the cook-house pre- 
paring coffee. I noticed that the man’s manner was 
different from his usual composed and almost dignified 
way of speaking, but thought it might arise from his 
repugnance as a Mussulman to have intercourse with 
a Brahman. 

The man sat down amongst the other servants, and 
took his prescribed portion of rice without further 
remark. 

Feeling sure of the result, I paid no further atten- 
tion to their proceedings, until Caldwell exclaimed: ‘I 
say, P——, your old kit will sprain his teeth and 
dislocate his upper jaw if he goes on much longer 
like that. I then observed that the khidmutgar 
was making frantic efforts to chew, his entire head 
and body moving with the exertion; the pundit 
standing near and encouraging him with such words 
as: ‘Use your strength, my brother; why should 
the innocent fear God’s judgment.’ This went on for 
a few minutes, when the khidmutgar was desired to 
return the rice into his leaf. He did so, and it 
appeared as dry as when it went into his mouth; the 
grains seemed slightly crushed, but not broken, nor 
was there a particle of saliva adhering tothem. The 
pundit then said: ‘This man’s guilt is manifest; he 
dare not deny what all the gods declare so evidently.’ 
The khidmutgar’s countenance certainly exhibited all 
the marks of guilt and confusion. A native has one 
advantage, that if he blushes, it cannot be seen, and 
‘de non existentibus et non apparentibus eadem est 
ratio,’ but though, when under the influence of fear 
or rage, he does not exactly grow pale, his face 
assumes somewhat of the hue of an unripe lemon. 

Such was the case in the present instance. He 
stood before me with his hands closed in the attitude 
of prayer, unable to look in my face, and trembling 
in every limb. I then told him I felt sure he was the 
thief, and discharged him on the spot, with forfeiture 
of ail wages due. I sent for the choudry or head-man 
of the bazaar, and had his hut and boxes examined, 
but nothing was found; we searched his person with 
no better success; and he was resuming his turban 
with a triumphant air, when I perceived a suspicious- 
looking lump on the pendent end of it. The knot 
was opened, and disclosed a small bit of paper about 
four inches square, which proved to be a hoondee or 
letter of credit for the exact sum I had lost, drawn 
by a shroff or native banker, and dated the previous 
day, being the one after the robbery. This was proof 
not to be withstood, and they were marching him off 
to jail, when he asked to speak to me in private. I 
took him a little apart, when he said, if I promised 
not to send him to the magistrate, he would restore 


the cash. This I promised; when he confessed that 
he was in his bottle khana, or pantry, when he saw me 
put the money into my desk, and that while I was at 
mess the devil prompted him to steal it. The other 
things he concealed in a lot of fowls’ feathers behind 
the cook-house, where we found them. 

I will now leave it to physiologists to decide how 
fear, or the consciousness of guilt, acting on the 
salivary glands, can make them refuse to perform 
their usual office. I never saw the experiment 
repeated, nor did I ever hear of its being performed 
before a European, although I understand the native 
punchayets (courts of arbitration) frequently make 
use of it. 

What made it more extraordinary in the present 
instance was, that the convicted person was a Mo- 
hammedan, and therefore unlikely to be influenced 
by the superstitious fear with which a Hindoo regards 
a Brahman. Of course all the servants attributed it 
to the efficacy of the ceremonies performed by so 
holy a man, and we formed various conjectures on 
the subject. The surgeon gave us a most scientific 
elucidation, which left us no wiser than before; and 
Lieutenant Fast assured us, that whenever he dissi- 
pated at all he felt a dryness in his mouth the follow- 
ing morning; that probably it would be much worse 
if he stole anything, but could not tell till he tried: 
and as I never heard of his essaying the experiment, 
I cannot tell my readers the result. 


THE LIGHT QUESTION. 
Our age may be characterised as one of great 
developments; it may also be said to be one of great 
revolutions—in other terms, developments succeed 
each other so rapidly, that each revolutionises the 
preceding. 

Reflection on this subject might be followed into 
many details: let me confine myself to one only, in 
the present paper, and speak of what has been done, 
and is yet to do, in that department of industry and 
economics which is connected with the lighting of 
our houses, streets, warehouses, and shops in this 
northern latitude. 

When I was a boy, all this was done by the com- 
bustion of animal and vegetable oils in one shape or 
another. Miserable as was the lighting of the streets, 
it must still have consumed a vast quantity of oil; 
and, considering that oil still bears a high price, 
after its complete ejection from use on the grand 
scale, it seems quite inconceivable how we could 
have had it supplied in sufficient quantity for our 
present purpose, had not this application of gas been 
discovered. Even now, with our countless millions 
of gas-burners in the streets and shops, and the ever- 
increasing use of the same illuminator in private 
dwellings, the price of candles goes on rising; and 
if we could but estimate how many tons of oil and 
tallow are nightly represented by our total gas-con- 
sumption, we should probably feel overwhelmed by 
the question, What should we have done without gas? 

It is true that turnips for cattle-feeding are now 
grown, where rape, for the sake of its oil, might 
in old times have found a preference; but the ten- 
dency of this change must be to increase the supply 
of meat, and also that of animal oil in another 
form. A very high price for oil would no doubt 
stimulate its production; but the discovery of a cheap 
and inexhaustible mineral substitute has tended to 
the growth of corn and cattle-feeding crops on 
the surface of the soil, instead of oil-bearing ones, and 
thus indirectly conferred vast benefits upop the 


community. 
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One reason for the high price of oils, in spite of the 
competition of gas, is, no doubt, the extensive use of 
that material in lubricating our machinery; and here 
I am reminded of another interesting development. 

Some years ago, the substance familiar to us as palm- 
oil was commercially unknown ; it is now imported 
in amazing quantity, and is the general lubricator 
employed for the axles of our railway-carriages. The 
consumption of it in this way must be enormous; and 
it is hardly going too far to say, that, had it not been 
discovered in time, a very serious difficulty would 
have arisen in reference to railway locomotion. I verily 
believe that every particle of fat now converted into 
soap and candles for the use of the poor and trading 
classes, would have been required for the purposes of 
the railway, and those absolute necessaries of life 
been unprocurable at any price within the limits of 
ordinary means. Not only, then, has this won- 
derful and most providential supply of oleaginous 
matter conferred immense benefits on the countries 
from which we derive it—being to them a ‘ develop- 
ment’ of the utmost importance—but it has also done 
for us, in the way of lubrication and soap-boiling, what 
gas has done in the lighting department; and while 
the latter has saved us from darkness, the former has 
prevented our being driven to the expedient I once 
knew a foreigner adopt in travelling—that is, wearing 
black linen shirts instead of white ones—and has 
protected us from coming to a ‘dead-lock’ upon the 
iron road. 

But now we come to revolutions. No sooner is 
something, newly discovered and painfully elaborated, 
fairly established as a ‘development,’ than something 
else is brought forward which threatens its supre- 
macy. Every one has heard of the Irish bogs. They 
differ in no essential quality from the ‘mosses’ of 
England and Scotland, being a vegetable mould of 
greater or less density, according to the drainage-fall 
—composed chiefly of gigantic moss in a state of 
compression and partial decomposition. In Ireland, 
there are vast tracts of this peat-moss or ‘ bog,’ and it 
is now some years since certain new facts respecting 
it were brought to light under the all-scrutinising eye 
of modern chemistry. That it could be made to 
furnish a sort of grease capable of making candles, 
&c., was proved, and the O’Gorman Mahon produced 
in parliament some specimens of the manufacture. 
At that time, however, the matter could only be 
regarded as a scientific fact of much interest, but of 
no practical utility, on account of the great expense 
of production. Perhaps, however, it may have reached 
the ears of the honourable gentleman that some Saxon 
had said that Irish members were ‘not fit to hold a 
candle’ to their more accomplished co-senators of the 
sister-land, and he merely wished to shew in a prac- 
tical manner that this was not the case. 

Be this as it may, we learn with great satisfaction 
that by the recent substitution of sulphuric acid, a 
cheap and abundant material, for ether—a rare and 
dear one—this oleaginous matter, technically called 
paraffine, may be procured at a very much cheaper 
rate; so much 80, that there is now every prospect of 
this curious substance being brought into general use 
as a means of artificial light, with, no doubt, a general 
benefit to the community. 

Assuming, then, that we may look forward with 
confidence to this new development, and that it will 
revolutionise the present régime of extravagant prices, 
the question arises: What is the extent of the 
resource thus opened up? The existing ‘surveys’ 
enable us to answer this question. The bogs of 
Ireland cover an area of nearly three million acres. 
The average depth is somewhere about twenty feet ; 
so that while many smaller mosses of only a few 
miles’ circumference will, no doubt, rapidly disappear, 
it will take a long time before so vast a mass of 


material will be wrought out. In a few years, this 
will admit of approximate calculation ; at present, it 
would be idle to offer even a conjecture on the subject. 

There is this consolation attendant on the cutting 
out of the Irish bogs: at present, these three million 
acres are practically useless, except in affording a 
small supply of fuel, rendered every day less import- 
ant by the railway facilities for the transport of coal. 
When cut away, the land will be recovered; and 
although, in many instances, the bog is underlaid - 4 
gravel only, yet generally the mixture of this wit 
some residuum of the peaty matter will form a useful 
soil, while, in other places, clays and loams of various 
quality will be brought to light. Thus a 
national benefit will be secured in return for the loss 
of the candle-supply, whenever the day comes that 
the bogs shall be literally burned out. As paraffine 
seems destined thus to take rank alongside of gas 
and palm-oil, it may be worth while to dwell for 
@ moment on an examination of its nature and 

rties. 

That wonderful substance, carbon, which can exist 
in so many different forms, visible and invisible, and 
which forms a large portion of all organised matter, 
must be the basis of paraffine, as it is of the vegetable 
substances from which that matter is extracted. 

Everything of vegetable origin which is inflammable 
owes that quality to carbon, in whatever way the com- 
bustion may be called into play. Carbon has great 
affinity for other substances, mineral and veget- 
able, and its recovery from combination with them, 
and its reproduction in the form desired by the 
operator, is the great object of this as of so many 
other processes of chemistry. ‘Thus the carbonaceous 
matter contained in the peat may be easily dissipated 
by heat, and made to pass off in the form of smoke or 
flame. It is by submitting large quantities of it to 
distillation, and ing the smoke into a sort of 
tarry substance, that the object in view is attained 
in the case before us. This tar is treated with 
sulphuric acid, being, as we are informed, boiled for 
half an hour with 3 per cent. of the acid. It thus 
becomes decomposed, and the paraffine and oil remain 
on the top, while the impurities fall to the bottom of 
the vessel. These, again, are separated by distil- 
lation; the oil, I presume, being the more volatile of 
the two, is carried over, and the paraffine remains 
in brown crystalline flakes, already capable of being 
made into candles, but emitting a smell so disagree- 
able that it has to undergo a further process of 
bleaching and deodorisation. This process is gone 
through by the aid of powerful hydraulic presses, 
steam-baths, and the action of chloro-chromic acid. 
After this, the desired product comes forth clean and 
odourless, and capable of making drawing-room lights 
equal to those of the finest wax. 

It might perhaps be suggested that a cheaper sort of 
candle, suitable to the poor man’s cottage, might be 
made from the paraffine in its less purified state, and 
with the same amount of profit to the company. At 
all events, there is nothing unwholesome, but much 
the contrary, in the smell of tar in combustion, and 
it would not offend the nasal sensibilities of the 
peasantry, to whom the cheap light would be a real 
blessing. In any case, the supply of superior candles 
will necessarily ease the pressure on the market for 
the material which is now so extensively converted 
into stearine for that purpose. Thus, reflectively, the 
poorer customer will, it is to be hoped, become a 
gainer; and it is comfortable to think that this has 
been the tendency of all modern improvements and 
developments. 

Independently of the light question, which is 
our main object, the peat is capable of conversion 
into other useful things besides paraffine. Thus, we 
are told, a black pigment of superior quality is one 
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of its constituents; and the gaseous matters, as well 
as the oil, separated in the distillation, are reserved 
for separate and useful purposes. 

Another very interesting development in alliance 
with the present subject demands a brief notice 
before I conclude. 

Some years ago, a spring of mineral oil was 
discovered in Derbyshire by Mr James Young of 
Manchester. ‘This oil was applied with advantage 
as a lubricator in the factories there; but the supply 
ceased just as the value of the substance was becom- 
ing known. This put Mr Young upon the ‘ daring 
quest’ of an artificial oil which should answer the 
same purposes, and his success is considered as one 
of the greatest discoveries of the age. It appears 
that this oil is the product of the distillation of coal 
at a low temperature. It is, in fact, gas in another 
form, and realises the apparently paradoxical idea 
of Baron Liebig, who put forward some years ago, 
as an object to be greatly desired, that coal-gas could 
be produced in a tangible form, and burnt without 
smell or other inconvenience in a candlestick or 
lamp! Ordinary gas emits so much sulphur in 
combustion, that it cannot safely be employed as a 
light in closed rooms, however well ventilated: this 
discovery of a paraffine oil, procurable at an easy 
rate from coal, must be hailed as one of the greatest 
importance; and in connection with the subject of 
light from decomposed peat, must be looked upon as 
likely to complete the revolution of our entire system, 
greatly to the promotion of comfort and economy. 

This new substance is called ‘ patent paraffine oil ;’ 
and we are informed that one gallon of it, at a cost of 
8s. 8d., will yield as much light as twenty-two pounds 
of the best sperm-candles. It differs also, in a very 
important particular, from ‘camphine’ and various 
other oils, in being inexplosive. If these facts did not 
rest upon most respectable authority, I should scarcely 
feel warranted in helping to give them publicity; but 
as they are endorsed by men of mark in the scientific 
world, there can be little, if any, doubt that at least 
the greater part of what is promised will be realised ; 
and even after some deductions, enough will remain 
to justify our most sanguine anticipations of a new 
era in respect of light and lubrication. 


NOTHING TO WEAR.* 


We count our Comic Prose Writers in these days 
by the score, like oysters; but of really liumorous 
Versifiers there is not so much as one among us. Mr 
Browning, indeed, in his famous burial of that too 
erudite volume in the hollow rotten tree, has exhibited 
a prodigious and unexpected power of Fun; but one 
comic poem does not make a comic poet, any more 
than one swallow a summer. Our modern Hood, it 
seems, is to be looked for—in the words of one of 
those popular songs which we are obliged to consider 
jocular in default of anything better—‘on the other 
side of the water;’ and his name and address, as we 
understand, is William Allen Butler of New York. 

This gentleman, although labouring under the truly 
transatlantic delusion that pattern rhymes harmoni- 
ously with satin, is by no means a contemptible poet, 
and a very genuine humorist indeed. His satire 
is rollicking and natural, and he is not ashamed to 
be pathetic when his subject seems to demand a line 
from the heart. 

Miss Flora MacFlimsey, of Madison Square—who 
is a type of the fashionable female world at present 


* Nothing to Wear. An Episode of Fashionable Life. Sam 
Low and Son, 1858, 


gone stark mad upon the subject of over-dressing— 
has been, the bard affirms, no less than three journeys 
to Paris for the sole and express purpose of shopping. 
Her friend, Mrs Harris, and herself, have spent 


Six consecutive weeks without stopping 
Tn one continuous round of shopping ; 
Shopping alone, and shopping together, 
In all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather; 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head, or the sole of her foot, 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her waist, 
Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced, 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind, above or below: 
For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses for winter, spring, summer, and fall ; 
All of them different in colour and pattern, 
Silk, muslin, and lace, crape, velvet, and satin, 
Brocade and broadcloth, and other material, 
Quite as expensive, and much more ethereal ; 
In short, for all things that could ever be thought of, 
Or milliner, modiste, or tradesman be bought of, 
From ten-thousand-frane robes to twenty-sous frills ; 
In all quarters of Paris and to every store, 
While MacFlimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and swore, 
They footed the streets, and he footed the bills. 


* * * * 

And yet though scarce three months have passed since 
the day 

This merchandise went in twelve carts up Broadway, 

This same Miss MacFlimsey of Madison Square, 

The last time we met was in utter despair, 

Because she had nothing whatever to wear. 

Nothing to wear! Now, as this is a true ditty, 

I do not assert—this, you know, is between us— 

That she’s in a state of absolute nudity, 

Like Power’s Greek slave or the Medici Venus; 

But I do mean to say that L’ve heard her declare, 

When at the same moment she had on a dress 

Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent less, 

And jewell’ry worth ten times more, I should guess, 

That she had not a thing in the wide workl to wear! 


We are sure that these noble lines of Mr W. A. 
Butler will find an echo in the bosom of every man 
who is a father or a husband. We ourselves, who 
lave been married long enough to know better than 
to make remonstrance upon any subject, did leave 
this little volume by accident upon our dressing-table 
—carefully wrapped up as though it were something 
that was private and not to be seen—with the very 
best resulis, we are bound to confess, to the person 
for whose perusal it was thus cunningly devised. 
But the wife of our bosom is reasonable, and even 
manageable with tact, and a very different young 
woman, we flatter ourselves—barring the crinoline— 
from Miss Flora MacFlimsey, who bestows on the 
poct, ‘after twenty or thirty rejections,’ those ‘fossil 
remains which she called her affections,’ 


And that rather decayed, but well-known work of art, 
Which Miss Flora persisted in styling her ‘ heart.’ 

So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted 
Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or grove, 
But in a front parlour, most brilliantly lighted. 
Beneath the gas fixtures we whispered our love, 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss Flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions; 

It was one of the quietest business transactions, 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any, 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 


These two engaged young persons are asked to the 


Stickup’s ball, and the youth is speaking of his 
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anticipated delight in introducing this charmer as his 
own to a so brilliant assembly, when, to his great 
surprise, 
The fair Flora looked up with a pitiful air, 
And answered quite promptly : * Why, Harry, mon cher, 
I should like above all things to go with you there; 
But, really and truly—I ’ve nothing to wear!’ 


The crimson brocade, the pink, the blue silk, the 
tulle on satin, the brown moire antique, the pearl 
coloured, the lilac, ‘that sweet mazarine,’ are each in 
turn suggested by the lover as ‘something to wear,’ 
and each rejected with disdain; at last, the conver- 
sation having verged on the quarrelsome, he is himself 
rejected by Miss MacFlimsey ; and in a very fit frame 
of mind for such an enterprise, institutes a commis- 
sion of inquiry into the alleged destitution of these 
numerous fashionable females who have, ae they 
state, ‘nothing to wear.’ Among the statistics he 
mentions the following interesting cases: 


In one single house on the Fifth Avenue, 
Three young ladies were found all below twenty-two, 
Who have been three whole weeks without anything 


new 
In the way of flounced silks; and thus left in the lurch, 
Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 
In another large mansion, near the same place, 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case, 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point lace. 


Total want, long-continued, of camels’-hair shawls ; 

And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 

The most pressing need of real ermine tippcts ; 

One deserving young lady almost unable 

To survive for the want of a new Russian sable ; 

Another, confined to the house when it’s windier 

Than usual, because her shawl isn’t India. 

Still another, whose tortures have been most terrific 

Ever since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 

In which were engulfed, not friend or relation— 

For whose fate p’raps she might have found some 
consolation, 

Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation— 

But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and 
collars 

Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of dollars, 

And all as to style most recherché and rare, 

‘The want of which leaves her with nothing to wear, 

And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic, 

That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic ; 

For she touchingly says, that this sort of grief 

Cannot find in Religion the slightest relief, 

And Philosophy has not a maxim to spare 

For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 


Halting as Mr Butler’s metre often is, the easy 
cantering motion of these few latter lines approaches 
the as yet unrivalled amble of the IJngoldsb 
Legends. ‘These which follow, and contain the pit 
of the whole matter, are by no means harmonious, 
but they have all the spirit of that great master of 
pathos who gave us the Song of the Shirt. 


O ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day, 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of trade which tower on each side, 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and Guilt 
Their children have gathered, their city have built; 
Where Hunger and Vice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine, broidered 
skirt, 
Pick your delicate way through the dampness and dirt, 
Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety stair 
To the garret, where wretches, the young and the old, 
Half starved and half naked, lie crouched from the 
cold, 


t ituati 
In a neighbouring block, there was found, in three calls, | ok See & ay ae 


See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 

All bleeding and bruised by the stones of the street; 

the sharp ory of childhood, the groans that 
swe 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on the floor; 

Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of hell, 

As you sicken and shudder, and fly from the door; 

Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you dare, 

Spoiled Children of Fashion, you’ve nothing to wear! 


And oh, if perchance there should be a sphere 

Where all is made right which so puzzles us here, 
Where the glare, and the glitter, and tinsel of Tinie 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime, 
Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unsereened by its trappings, and shows, and pretence, 
Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love ; 

Oh, Daughters of Earth! foolish virgins, beware! 
Lest in that upper realm you have Nothing to Wear! 


HOSPITAL-LIFE. 

A practice prevails among certain ingenious shop- 
keepers in large towns, of presenting those customers 
whom they look upon as country visitors with a 
card describing the character of their establishments 
and position as to railway-stations, hotels, and other 
On the reverse 
side of this card such local objects are mentioned as 
might naturally be thought interesting to strangers. 
Public statues and monuments, the handsomest streets 
and widest squares, such buildings as the College, 
Post-office, Town-hall, Theatre, or Art-gallery, are 
examples of the places so named. I have always 
observed that among the marked omissions are those 
buildings in which is led that sombre kind of 
existence I am about to describe. Nor is this sur- 
prising, as places of reception for the sick poor are 
generally assoviated in the public mind with scenes 
of constant suffering and almost hopeless disease. 
The stranger who stops a passer-by to ask after the 
large dingy pile, with a scanty grass-plot in front, 
situated perhaps in one of the meanest localities of a 
crowded city, rarely exhibits any further curiosity 
upon hearing that it is a hospital. Even towns- 
people themselves, familiar from childhood with the 
figures of sickly men crawling upon crutches about 
the doors, or with pale faces inside sedan-chairs borne 
to the wards, may pity, but have no great desire to 
become acquainted with the existence that is led 
within those gloomy walls. 

We should probably err in ascribing this lack of 
sympathy as much to indifference as to the effects 
of incorrect information. Men are not to be judged 
too harshly if they fail to shew much eagerness in 
acquainting themselves with distress which they 
believe they are powerless to remedy. Some, per- 
haps, may urge their pecuniary contributions to the 
hospital’s funds, as affurding exemption from any- 
thing additional, while others may justly plead 
their aptness to be misled by the indiscriminate 
application of the term hospital. That name is 
now applied to munificent institutions, doubtless 
founded for charitable purposes, but not more removed 
from hospitals proper by their stately architecture 
than by their ample endowments. It is true that 
many infirmaries are independent of eleemosynary 
aid, but others are notoriously poor. We may be 


pardoned for here observing that it is something of 
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a reproach to Scotchmen that our national hospital in 
Edinburgh should belong to the latter class. But that 
the general indifference we complain of is in some 
measure culpable, is evident from contrasting the 
different enthusiasm excited by military and by civil 
hospitals. For the humblest duties in connection 
with the former, a countless number of devoted 
applicants immediately present themselves, ready to 
incur the risk of infection and the chances of war. 
Must we suppose that the éclat and distinction attend- 
ant upon such services have to do with the crowd of 
eager volunteers that flocked, for example, to the 
east during the Crimean war? It ought always to 
be borne in mind, that the one great name associated 
with Scutari had acquired the practical knowledge 
which rendered her so eminently useful by the 
bedsides of hospitals in her own country. 

Instead, however, of a further discussion of such 
causes, let us content ourselves by stating that a 
little more active sympathy in behalf of our hospital 
inmates is urgently called for; and, as we do not 
know a better way of promoting so desirable an end, 
we shall offer to our readers a plain uncoloured 
account of their mode of life. The lot of such per- 
sons is not so hopeless as it is often represented, nor 
is it, at any time, so agreeable as to be independent 
of many little comforts that ampler means could 
furnish them with. There are indeed many delicacies 
agreeable to the capricious appetite of invalids, that 
the wealthiest hospitals grudge. One benefit, we 
trust, may result from a truthful description of 
hospital-life, and that is a removal of a dangerous 
and far too prevalent prejudice entertained by those 
for whose relief such institutions were founded and 
are maintained. As the main features of all are 
alike, we may add that we have no particular one 
in view. 

Suppose we set off to visit a hospital. On arriv- 
ing at the gate, we present our order to the porter, 
who, if satisfied with its authenticity, directs us 
towards the hall. There we are met by the door- 
keeper, a person who generally combines two or three 
subordinate offices in his own person, and is now to 
act as our guide. In looking round the hall, our 
attention is attracted by a number of doors alternating 
with narrow passages. These doors lead, we are 
told, to the apartments of the different officers of 
the establishment; as the chaplain, matron, secre- 
tary, and resident physicians and surgeons. The 
passages, again, lead to the dining-room, where those 
functionaries meet at meals; to the laboratory, 
where the prescriptions are made up, and to a more 
pleasant quarter, the kitchen, as well as to wash- 
houses, laundries, and similar rooms. In our visit 
to these respective places, we are struck alike with 
their great cleanliness, the tidiness of the servants, 
and the quiet manner in which the discipline of so 
large an establishment is maintained. Not a corner 
do we come upon but we are met with a current of 
fresh air; indeed, the ventilating arrangements are 
80 complete, that in any other place we should be 
inclined to find fault with them. 

Now, thus far, we have seen nothing to indicate 
the peculiar character of the institution. We might 
have been inspecting the ground-floor of a wealthy 
college or a great monastery, so complete is the order 
and so extensive are the culinary preparations. But 


our guide is turning up stairs, and presently we are 
ushered into a ward full of invalids. A ward, it may 
be necessary to state, is an oblong apartment, with 
a lofty ceiling, bare white walls, and an uncarpeted 
floor. The patients lie upon iron bedsteads, without, 
of course, any curtains, at considerable distances 
apart. This is an ordinary medical ward we have 
entered—devoted to general diseases, as of the lungs, 
heart, and other internal organs. The number 
of patients may be about twenty. They are in all 
stages of disease, some under acute affections, trem- 
bling, as it were, between life and death; in one or 
two perhaps the fatal change is too clearly visible— 
but the majority are out of danger, and present the 
unmistakable hue of health returning to their wasted 
cheeks. We observe that over every bedstead is 
affixed a slate, on which are inscribed the patient’s 
name, age, birthplace, and the character of his diet, 
whether it is to be low or stimulant. At either end 
of the ward are wide grates, in which huge fires con- 
stantly blaze ; these are intended as much for venti- 
lation as for warmth. A group of more advanced 
convalescents, dressed in the plain livery of the 
hospital, are gathered round the fire. These are all 
impatiently waiting the order for dismissal ; for, free 
though admission be, the gate cerberus permits no 
one to pass him without a formal medical discharge. 

Two small apartments adjoining the ward attract 
our attention, and upon inquiring, we are informed 
that one of these is a withdrawing-room, for the use 
of the physician at his daily visit; while the other is 
occupied by a patient requiring more quiet than the 
wards, noiseless as they are, permit. The former is 
furnished in strict accordance with the prevailing 
economical spirit of the house. A table, supporting 
a microscope and some test-tubes, occupies the centre 
of the room. A couple of chairs, a wash-hand 
stand with basin and towel, and a hat-peg, include 
the remaining articles. We are next shewn into a 
similarly sized and adjoining room, as neatly, but 
somewhat more liberally furnished. In the open 
cupboard we see a row of plates, cups, and saucers; 
while a bright kettle sings merrily on the hob. A 
small shelf near the bed is appropriated to a dozen or 
two of volumes. ‘These, we are informed, are often 
in great demand in the ward. There are a few 
pictures on the wall, of doubtful excellence, in an 
artistic point of view, but probably representing the 
lineaments of the favourite divine of the occupant, 
side by side with her defunct husband. For it is the 
sanctum of one of the nurses we have invaded, and 
these persons are nearly all widows. We ought to 
add, that instead of being, as they are often repre- 
sented, hard-hearted and ill-tempered, nurses, as a 
class, are very sympathising, and cheerfully manage 
the correspondence of such patients as require to 
communicate with their homes through the post, and 
are unable to write. 

We have now finished our survey of one ward and 
its adjoining apartments. There may be twenty, 
thirty, fifty other wards, but as they are all alike, we 
may content ourselves with that just visited. The 
same bare walls and high roofs, the same rows of little 
phials by every bedside, and the same tin tumblers in 
the windows, are found alike in all. We have still, 
however, to be made acquainted with the internal 
management of the institution. 

In the morning, an hour or so before breakfast, the 
great bell rings, for the first time, to awaken cooks 
and to relieve night-nurses. Soon afterwards arrive 
the baker’s, butcher’s, and milkman’s carts with the 
provision for the day. Meanwhile, up stairs the 
nurses are busy in the different wards, assisting such 
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patients as are able to rise and dress, and washing 
the hands and faces of weaker invalids, The resident 
medical officer now comes round to hear how the 
patients have slept, and if there have been any fresh 
admissions through the night. When the great bell 
rings again, the nurses learn that breakfast is ready, 
and repair to the kitchen. In a short time they 
return, bearing trays laden with tea and coffee, eggs, 
rolls, and toast. It is not unpleasant, we are told, 
to watch the general excitement created by the 
arrival of these good things in the ward. Almost 
every patient addresses himself with a keener relish to 
his morning meal than to any other. Breakfast over, 
the ward speedily regains its usual quiet; now and 
then there is a little gossip going on between two 
or three patients at the fireside; but in general they 
are silent, not only from the presence of some sufferers 
who must not be annoyed by any noise, but from 
their being strangers to one another, and from all 
having cares, and possibly heavy hearts, of their own. 
Many of them are aware that it must go hard with 
the dear ones at home, now that they are unable to 
do anything for their support. Some perhaps have 
come from great distances, seeking for labour, and 
have suddenly been laid low. Towards eleven o'clock 
the house-physician pays another visit, and the nurse, 
at the same time, makes a most careful survey of every 
bedside, seeing that everything under her charge is 
neat and clean. She then withdraws, to make her own 
toilet, for at noon comes off the great event of the day 
—namely, the visit of the physician. As soon as the 
hall-clock strikes twelve, the nurse reappears with 
her whitest apron and most capacious cap. Carriage- 
wheels are now heard pulling up tightly at the gate, 
and in a minute more, the doctor enters. The great 
man is immediately surrounded with a crowd of 
students, and the inspection of the patients com- 
mences. Here, it should be mentioned, that hospitals, 
besides serving as places of reception for the sick, are 
at the same time medical schools ; indeed, the celebrity 
of a university teaching medicine has always depended 
much more upon the practice of its hospitals than on 
the elegance of its lectures. At the same time, no 
notion can be more mistaken than that the care of 
patients is made subordinate to the purposes of medi- 
eal education. The physicians and surgeons of public 
hospitals are all men of professional eminence, who 
know it is sound sense as well as humanity to treat 
rich and poor with equal tenderness. To return—the 
physician, as he passes from bed to bed, is always 
attended by the nurse and by the resident medical 
officer, to whom he communicates his instructions, 
and any change in diet or medicine he may think 
proper. The concourse of students depends upon the 
popularity of the teacher. ‘The more eminent clinical 
professors at Edinburgh, London, and Paris count 
their followers by hundreds. 

At two o’clock the great bell rings again for dinner ; 
this meal varies according to the condition of the 
patient. Boiled and roast beef and mutton, steak 
and chops, rice and potatoes, are for convalescents ; 
while others more sickly are restricted to light soups, 
sago, tapioca, and the like. After dinner, the day 
passes as quietly as the forenoon did, but towards 
evening there is a good deal of excitement apparent 
in the wards. Once a day, for a single hour, the 
doors of the hospital are opened to admit the friends 
and relatives of the sick. With no little caution, 
when the hour for admission arrives, does the gate- 
porter let in one visitor after another. The pockets 
of each are subjected to a rigid examination, in case 
any contraband articles—a savoury pie or a pint 
of ale, for example—be carried in to gratify the inces- 
sant hunger that attends convalescents from tedious 
and exhausting diseases. Once within the gate, the 
visitors disperse, each one making for the bedside that 


is dearest to him. We may well believe that the 
greetings there exchanged are often very sad. The 
patient may have changed for the worse since yester- 
day, and the mournful question presents itself, what 
may not happen by to-morrow? The majority of 
patients, however, are glad and hopeful, listening 
fondly to all stories from home, and now impatient to 
get away. After their visitors retire, a sober supper, 
about eight o’clock, is the sole interruption to the 
monotony of a long, long night. 

Before concluding this simple sketch of hospital- 
life, we must not omit a notice of that part of the 
institution devoted to surgical cases. There is more 
liveliness generally apparent among the occupants of 
surgical than of medical wards, unless the unhappy 
subject of an incurable injury happen to be present. 
Many of these patients are recovering from an ampu- 
tation, and are often, by their exuberant spirits, led 
into musical and lyrical excesses not strictly in 
accordance with the laws of the establishment. These 
fellows on their return home will talk of their opera- 
tion as a soldier does of his first fire, and, indeed, will 
all their lives be fond of surgical gossip. There was 
wont to be a part of hospital-life never named with- 
out a shudder but which now-a-days inspires no such 
feeling. In former times, men of the strongest nerves 
shrunk appalled from the scenes in the operating 
room of a hospital. Such scenes are no longer 
painful to patient, surgeon, or to spectator. Under 
the blessed sleep of chloroform, the knife passes unfelt 
through the most sensitive textures. When we con- 
sider that this drug, which has already saved such an 
incalculable amount of pain, should only have been 
applied to the treatment of disease eleven winters ago, 
are we not justified in hoping that there are other 
provisions in nature equally beneficent which we 
may have the good-fortune some day to discover ? 

Let us conclude by pointing out a defect in all our 
hospitals, as buildings, that might be easily remedied. 
At present, the walls of both medical and surgical 
wards—with the exception of those devoted to ophthal- 
mic affections—are of an unvarying white colour, pre- 
senting no object whatever for the tired eyes of the 
poor sufferers to rest upon. The commonest house- 
paper bearing the similitude of a tree, a flower, or a 
river, would surely be more suggestive of pleasure 
than a blank wall. It is true that many hospital 
inmates are not persons of cultivated taste, but the 
eye of the least educated individual would not fail to 
turn to any object that suggested ideas different from 
those which long confinement to a sick-bed tends to 
produce. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 

CHAPTER LXIV.—A BANQUET WITH A BAD ENDING. 
As by duty bound, I delivered a report of the scene 
I had involuntarily been witness to. It produced a 
lively excitement within the fort, and an expedition 
was instantly ordered forth, with myself to act as 

ide. 

- bit of sheer folly. The search proved bootless, 
as any one might have prophesied. Of course, we 
found the place, and the bodies of those who had 
fallen—upon which the wolves had already been 
ravening—but we discovered no living Indians—not 
even the path by which they had retreated! 

The expedition consisted of several hundred men— 
in fact, the whole garrison of the fort. Had we gone 
out with a smaller force, in all probability, we should 
have seen something of the enemy. . 

* * 
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The death of Omatla was the most serious incident 
that had yet occurred ; at all events, the most import- 
ant in its bearings. By the whites, Omatla had been 
constituted king: by killing, the Indians shewed 
their contempt for the authority that had crowned 
him, as well as their determination to resist all 
interference of the kind. Omatla had been directly 
under the protection of the white chiefs: this had 
been guaranteed to him by promise as by treaty ; and 
therefore the taking his life was a blow struck against 
his patrons. The government would now be under 
the necessity of avenging his death. 

But the incident had its most important bearings 
upon the Indians, especially upon Omatla’s own 
people. ‘Terrified by the example, and dreading lest 
similar retribution might be extended to themselves, 
many of Omatla’s tribe—sub-chiefs and warriors— 
forsook their alliance, and enrolled themselves in the 
ranks of the patriots. Other clans that had hitherto 
remained undecided, acting under similar motives, 
now declared their allegiance to the national will, 
and took up arms without further hesitation. 

The death of Omatla, besides being an act of stern 
justice, was a stroke of fine policy on the part of the 
hostile Indians. It proved the genius of him who 
had conceived and carried it into execution. 

Omatla was the first victim of Oceola’s vow of 
vengeance. Soon after appeared the second. It was 
not long before the tragedy of the traitor’s death was 
eclipsed by another, far more thrilling and significant. 
One of the chief actors in this drama disappears from 
the stage. 

On our arrival at the fort, it was found that the 
commissariat was rapidly running short. No pro- 
vision had been made for so large a body of troops, 
and no supplies could possibly reach Fort King for 
a long period of time. We were to be the victims of 
the usual improvidence exhibited by governments not 
accustomed to warlike operations. Rations were 
stinted to the verge of starvation; and the prospect 
before us began to look very like starvation itself, 

In this emergency, the commander-in-chief per- 
formed an act of great patriotism. Independent of 
his military command, General Clinch was a citizen 
of Florida—a proprietor and planter upon a large 
scale. His fine plantation lay at a short distance 
from Fort King. His crop of maize, covering nearly 
a hundred acres, was just ripening; and this, without 
more ado, was rationed out to the army. 

Instead of bringing the commissariat to the troops, 
the reverse plan was adopted; and the troops were 
marched upon their food—which had yet to be 
gathered before being eaten. 

Four-fifths of the little army were thus withdrawn 
from the fort, leaving rather a weak garrison; while 
a new stockade was extemporised on the general’s 
plantation, under the title of ‘Fort Drane.’ 

There were slanderous people who insinuated that 
in this curious matter the good old general was 
moved by other motives than those of mere patriotism. 
There were some talk about ‘Uncle Sam’—well 
known as a solvent and liberal paymaster—being 
called upon to give a good price for the general's 
corn; besides, so long as an army bivouacked upon 
his plantation, no danger need be apprehended from 
the Indian incendiaries. Perhaps these insinuations 
were but the conceits of camp satire. 


I was not among those transferred to the new 
station ; I was not a favourite with the commander- 
in-chief, and no longer upon his staff. My duties 
kept me at Fort King, where the commissioner also 
remained. 

The days passed tamely enough—whole weeks of 
them. An occasional visit to Camp Drane was a 
relief to the monotony of garrison-life, but this was a 
rare occurrence. The fort had been shorn of its 
strength, and was too weak for us to go much beyond 
its walls. It was well known that the Indians were 
in arms. ‘Traces of their presence had been observed 
near the post; and a hunting excursion, or even a 
romantic saunter in the neighbouring woods—the 
usual resources of a frontier station—could not have 
been made without some peril. 

During this period I observed that the commissioner 
was very careful in his outgoings and incomings. He 
rarely passed outside the stockade, and never beyond 
the line of sentries. Whenever he looked in the direc- 
tion of the woods, or over the distant savanna, a shadow 
of distrust appeared to overspread his features, as 
though he was troubled with an apprehension of 
danger. This was after the death of the traitor chief. 
He had heard of Oceola’s vow to kill Omatla; per- 
haps he had also heard that the oath extended to 
himself; perhaps he was under the influence of a 
presentiment. 

Christmas came round. At this season, wherever 
they may be found—whether amid the icy bergs of the 
north, or on the hot plains of the tropic—on board 
ship, within the walls of a fortress—ay, even in a 
prison—Christians incline to merry-making. ‘The 
frontier post is no exception to the general rule; 
and Fort King was a continued scene of festivities. 
The soldiers were released from duty—-alone tlie 
sentinels were kept to their posts; and, with such 
fare as could be procured, backed by liberal rations 
of ‘monnongahela,’ the week was passing cheerily 
enough. 

A ‘sutler’ in the American army is generally a 
thriving adventurer—with the oflicers liberal both 
of cash and credit—and, on festive occasions, not 
unfrequently their associate and boon-companion. 
Such was he, the sutler, at Fort King. 

On one of the festal-days, he had provided a sump- 
tuous dinner—no one about the fort so capable—to 
which the officers were invited—the commissioner 
himself being the honoured guest. 

The banquet was sct out in the sutler’s own 
house, which, as already mentioned, stood outside 
the stockade, several hundred yards off, and nearer 
to the edge of the woods. 

The dinner was over, and most of the officers had 
returned within the fort, where—as it was now getting 
near night—it was intended the smoking and wine- 
drinking should be carried on. 

The commissioner, with half-a-dozen others — 
officers and civilian visitors—still lingered to enjoy 
another glass under the hospitable roof where they 
had eaten their dinner. 

I was among those who went back within the fort. 

We had scarccly settled down in our seats, when 
we were startled by a volley of sharp cracks, which 
the ear well knew to be the reports of rifles. At the 
same instant was heard that wild intonation, easily 
distinguishable from the shouting of civilised men— 
the war-cry of the Indians! 

We needed no messenger to inform us what the 
noises meant: the enemy was upon the ground, and 
had made an attack—we fancied upon the fort itself. 

We rushed into the open air, each arming himself 
as he best could. 

Once outside, we saw that the fort was not 
assailed ; but upon looking over the stockade, we 
perceived that the house of the sutler was surrounded 
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by a crowd of savages, plumed and painted in full 
fighting costume. They were in quick motion, rushing 
from point to point, brandishing their weapons, and 
yelling the Yo-ho-ehee. 

Straggling shots were still heard as the fatal gun 
was pointed at some victim endeavouring to escape. 
The gates of the fort were standing wide open, and 
soldiers, who had been strolling outside, now rushed 
through, uttering shouts of terror as they passed in. 

The sutler’s house was at too great a distance for 
the range of musketry. Some shots were discharged 
by the sentries and others who chanced to be armed, 
but the bullets fell short. 

The artillerists ran to their guns; but on reaching 
these, it was found that the stables—a row of heavy 
log-houses—stood directly in the range of the sutler’s 
house—thus sheltering the enemy from tle aim of 
the gunners. 

All at once the shouting ceased, and the crowd of 
dusky warriors was observed moving off towards the 
woods. 

In a few seconds they had disappeared among the 
trees—vanishing, as if by magic, from our sight. 

He who commanded at the fort—an officer slow of 
resolve—now mustered the garrison, and ventured a 
sortie. It extended only to the house of the sutler, 
where a halt was made, while we contemplated the 
horrid scene. 

The sutler himself, two young officers, several 
soldiers and civilians, lay upon the floor dead, each 
with many wounds. 

Conspicuous above all was the corpse of the com- 
missioner. He was lying upon his back, his face 
covered with gore, and his uniform torn and bloody. 
Sixteen bullets had been fired into his body; and a 
wound more terrible than all was observed over the 
left breast. It was the gash made by a knife, whose 
blade had passed through his heart. 

I could have guessed who gave that wound, even 
without the living testimony that was offered on the 
spot. A negress—the cook—who had concealed her- 
self behind a piece of furniture, now came forth from 
her hiding-place. She had been witness of all. She 
was acquainted with the person of Oceola. It was he 
who had conducted the tragedy; he had been the 
last to leave the scene; and before taking his 
departure, the negress had observed him give that 
final stab—no doubt in satisfaction of the deadly vow 
he had made. 

After some consultation, a pursuit was determined 
upon, and carried out with considerable caution; 
but, as before, it proved fruitless: as before, even 
the track by which the enemy had retreated could 
not be discovered ! 


CHAPTER LXV. 
*DADK’S MASSACRFR,’ 


This melancholy finale to the festivities of Christ- 
mas was, if possible, rendered more sad by a rumour 
that shortly after reached Fort King. It was the 
rumour of an event, which has since become popularly 
known as ‘ Dade’s massacre.’ 

The report was brought by an Indian runner— 
belonging to one of the friendly clans—but the state- 
ments made were of so startling a character, that they 
were at first received with a cry of incredulity. 

Other runners, however, continuously arriving, con- 
firmed the account of the first messenger, until his 
story—tragically improbable as it appeared—was 
accepted as truth. It was true in all its romantic 
colouring; true in all its sanguinary details. ‘The 
war had commenced in real earnest, inaugurated by a 
conflict of the most singular kind—singular both in 
character and result. 

An account of this battle is perhaps of sufficient 
interest to be given. 


In the early part of this narrative, it has been 
mentioned that an officer of the United States army 
gave out the vaunt that he ‘could march through all 
the Seminole reserve with only a corporal’s guard at 
his back.’ That officer was Major Dade. 

It was the destiny of Major Dade to find an oppor- 
tunity for giving proof of his warlike prowess—though 
with something more than a corporal’s guard at his 
back. The result was a sad contrast to the boast he 
had so thoughtlessly uttered. 

To understand this ill-fated enterprise, it is neces- 
sary to say a word topographically of the country. 

On the west coast of the peninsula of Florida is a 
bay called ‘‘Tampa’—by the Spaniards, ‘ Espiritu 
Santo.’ At the head of this bay was erected ‘ Fort 
Brooke ’—a stockade similar to Fort King, and lying 
about ninety miles from the latter, in a southerly 
direction. It was another of those military posts 
established in connection with the Indian reserve— 
a depot for troops and stores—also an entrepét for 
such as might arrive from the ports of the Mexican 

f. 

About two hundred soldiers were stationed here 
at the breaking out of hostilities. They were chiefly 
artillery, with a small detachment of infantry. 

Shortly after the fruitless council at Fort King, 
these troops—or as many of them as could be spared 
—were ordered by General Clinch to proceed to the 
latter place, and unite with the main body of the army. 

In obedience to these orders, one hundred men, with 
their quota of officers, were set in motion for Fort 
King. Major Dade commanded the detachment. 

On the eve of Christmas, 1835, they had taken the 
route, marching out from Fort Brooke in high spirits, 
buoyant with the hope of encountering and winning 
laurels in a fight with the Indian foe. They flattered 
themselves that it would be the first conflict of the 
war, and therefore that in which the greatest 
reputation would be gained by the victors. They 
dreamt not of defeat. 

With flags flying gaily, drums rolling merrily, 
bugles sounding the advance, cannon pealing their 
farewell salute, and comrades cheering them onward, 
the detachment commenced its march—that fatal 
march from which it was destined never to return. 

Just seven days after—on the 31st of December— 
a man made his appearance at the gates of Fort 
Brooke, crawling upon his hands and knees. In his 
tattered attire could scarcely be recognised the uniform 
of a soldier—a private of Dade’s detachment—for such 
he was. His clothes were saturated with water from 
the creeks, and soiled with mud from the swamps. 
They were covered with dust, and stained with blood. 
His body was wounded in five places—severe wounds 
all—one in the right shoulder, one in the right thigh, 
one near the temple, one in the left arm, and another 
in the back. He was wan, wasted, emaciated to the 
condition of a skeleton, and presented the aspect of 
one. When, in a weak trembling voice, he announced 
himself as ‘ Private Clark of the 2d Artillery,’ his old 
comrades with difficulty identified him. 

Shortly after, two others—privates Sprague and 
Thomas—made their appearance in a similar plight. 
Their report was similar to that already delivered 
by Clark: that Major Dade’s command had been 
attacked by the Indians, cut to picces, massacred 
almost to a man—that they themselves were the sole 
survivors of that band who had so lately gone forth 
from the fort in all the pride of confident strength, 
and the hopeful anticipation of glory. 

And their story was true to the letter. Of all 
the detachment, these three miserable remnants of 
humanity alone escaped; the others—one hundred 
and six in all—had met death on the banks of the 
Amazura. Instead of the laurel, they had found the 
cypress. 
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The three who escaped had been struck down and 
left for dead upon the field. It was only by counter- 
feiting death, they had in afterwards 
crawling from the ground, and making their way 
back to the fort. Most of this journey Clark per- 
formed upon his hands and knees, proceeding at the 
rate of a mile to the hour, over a distance of more 
than sixty miles! 

CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE BATTLE-GROUND. 


The affair of Dade’s massacre is without a parallel 
in the history of Indian warfare. No conflict of a 
similar kind had ever occurred—at least, none so 
fatal to the whites engaged in it. In this case they 
suffered almost annihilation—for, of the three wounded 
men who escaped, two shortly after died of their 
wounds. 

Nor had the Indians any great advantage over 
their antagonists, beyond that of superior cunning 
and strategy. 

It was near the banks of the Amazura,* and after 
crossing that stream, that Major Dade’s party had 
been attacked. The assault was made in ground 
comparatively open—a tract of pine-woods, where the 
trees grew thin and straggling—so that the Indians 
had in reality no great advantage either from posi- 
tion or intrenchment. Neither has it been proved 
that they were greatly superior in numbers to the 
troops they destroyed—not more than two to one; 
and this proportion in most Indian wars has been 
considered by their white antagonists as only ‘fair 
odds.’ 

Many of the Indians appeared upon the ground 
mounted ; but these remained at a distance from the 
fire of the musketry; and only those on foot took 
part in the action. Indeed, their conquest was so soon 
completed, that the horsemen were not needed. The 
first fire was so deadly, that Dade’s followers were 
driven into utter confusion. They were unable to 
retreat: the mounted Indians had already outflanked 
them, and cut off their chance of escape. 

Dade himself, with most of his officers, fell at the 
first volley; and the survivors had no choice but 
to fight it out on the ground. A breastwork was 
attempted—by felling trees, and throwing their 
trunks into a triangle—but the hot fire from the 
Indian rifles soon checked the progress of the work ; 
and the parapet never rose even breast-high above 
the ground. Into this insecure shelter the survivors 
of the first attack retreated, and there fell rapidly 
under the well-aimed missiles of their foes. In a 
short while the last man lay motionless; and the 
slaughter was at an end. 

When the place was afterwards visited by our 
troops, this triangular enclosure was found, filled 
with dead bodies—piled upon one another, just as 
they had fallen—crosswise, lengthwise, in every 
attitude of death! 

It was afterwards noised abroad that the Indians 
had inhumanly tortured the wounded, and horribly 
mutilated the slain. This was not true, There were 
no wounded left to be tortured—except the three who 
escaped—and as for the mutilation, but one or two 
instances of this occurred—since known to have been 
the work of runaway negroes actuated by motives of 
personal revenge. 

Some scalps were taken; but this is the well-known 
custom of Indian warfare; and white men ere now 
have practised the fashion, while under the 
excitement of battle. 

I was one of those who afterwards visited the 
battle-ground on a tour of inspection ordered by the 
commander-in-chief; and the official report of that 


* ‘Quithlacoochee’ of the Seminoles. 


tour is the best testimony as to the behaviour of the 
victors. It reads as follows: 

‘Major Dade and his party were ed on the 
morning of the 28th of December, about four miles 
from their camp of the preceding night. They were 
advancing in column of route when they were attacked 
by the enemy, who rose in a swarm out of the cover 
of long grass and palmettoes. The Indians suddenly 
appeared close to their files. Muskets were clubbed, 
knives and bayonets used, and parties clinched 
in deadly conflict. In the second attack, our own 
men’s muskets, taken from the dead and wounded, 
were used against them; a cross-fire cut down a 
succession of artillerists, when the cannon were taken, 
the carriages broken and burned, and the guns 
rolled into a pond. Many negroes were in the field ; 
but no scalps were taken by the Indians. On the 
other hand, the negroes, with hellish cruelty, pierced 
the throats of all whose cries or groans shewed that 
there was still life in them.’ 

Another official report runs thus: 

‘We approached the battle-field from the rear. 
Our advanced-guard had passed the ground without 
halting, when the commanding officer and his staff 
came upon one of the most appalling scenes that can 
be imagined. We first saw some broken and scattered 
boxes; then a cart, the two oxen of which were lying 
dead, as if they had fallen asleep, their yokes still on 
them: a little to the right, one or two horses were 
seen. We next came to a small enclosure, made by 
felling trees, in such a manner as to form a triangular 
breast-work. Within the triangle—along the north 
and west faces of it—were about thirty bodies, mostly 
mere skeletons, although much of the clothing was 
left upon them. They were lying in the positions 
they must have occupied during the fight. Some had 
fallen over their dead comrades, but most of them 
lay close to the logs, with their heads turned towards 
the breastwork, over which they had delivered their 
fire, and their bodies stretched with striking regu- 
larity parallel to each other. They had evidently 
been shot dead at their posts, and the Indians had not 
disturbed them, except by taking the scalps of some— 
which, it is said, was done by their negro allies. The 
officers were all easily recognised. Some still wore 
their rings and breastpins, and money was found in 
their pockets! The bodies of eight officers and 
ninety-eight men were interred. 

‘It may be proper to observe that the attack was 
not made from a hommock, but in a thinly wooded 
country—the Indians being concealed by palmettoes 
and grass.’ 

From this report, it appears that the Indians were 
fighting—not for plunder, not even from motives of 
diabolical revenge. ‘Their motive was higher and 
purer—it was the defence of their country—of their 
hearths and homes. 

The advantage they had over the troop of Major 
Dade was simply that of ambush and surprise. This 
officer, though a man of undoubted gallantry, was 
entirely wanting in those qualities necesexry to a 
leader—especially one engaged against such a foe. 
He was a mere book-soldier—as most officers are— 
lacking the genius which enables the great military 
chieftain to adapt himself to the circumstances that 
surround him. He conducted the march of his 
detachment as if going upon parade; and by so doing 
he carried it into danger and subsequent destruction. 

But if the commander of the whites in this fatal 
affair was lacking in military capacity, the leader of 
the Indians was not. It soon became known that he 
who planned the ambush and conducted it to such 
sanguinary and successful issue, was the young chief 
of the Baton Rouge—Oceola. 

He could not have stayed long upon the ground 
to enjoy his triumph. It was upon that same evening, 
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at Fort King—forty miles distant from the scene of 
Dade’s massacre—that the commissioner fell before his 
vow of vengeance! 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
THE BATTLE OF OUITHLACOOCHER. 


The murder of the commissioner called for some 
act of prompt retribution. Immediately after its 
occurrence, several expresses had been despatched by 
different routes to Camp Drane—some of whom fell 
into the hands of the enemy, while the rest arrived 
safely with the news. 

By daybreak of the following morning the army, 
more than a thousand strong, was in motion; and 
marching towards the Amazura. The avowed object 
of this expedition was to strike a blow at the /gmilies 
of the hostile Indians—their fathers and mothers, 
their wives, sisters, and children—whose lurking-place 
amidst the fastnesses of the great swamp—the ‘ Cove’ 
—had become known to the general. It was intended 
they should be captured, if possible, and held as 
hostages until the warriors could be induced to 
surrender. 

With all others who could be spared from the fort, 
I was ordered to accompany the expedition, and 
accordingly joined it upon the march. From the 
talk I heard around me, I soon discovered the senti- 
ment of the soldiery. They had but little thought of 
making captives. Exasperated by what had taken 
place at the fort—further exasperated by what they 
called ‘Dade’s massacre,’ I felt satisfied that they 
would not stay to take prisoners—old men or young 
men, women or children, all would alike be slain—no 
quarter would be given. 

I was sick even at the prospect of such a wholesale 
carnage as was anticipated. Anticipated, I say, for 
all confidently believed it would take place. The 
hiding-place of these unfortunate families had become 
known—there were guides conducting us thither who 
knew the very spot—how could we fail to reach it ? 

An easy surprise was expected. Information had 
been received that the warriors, or most of them, 
were absent upon another and more distant expedi- 
tion, and in a quarter where we could not possibly 
encounter them. We were to make a descent upon 
the nest in the absence of the eagles; and with this 
intent the army was conducted by silent and secret 
marches. 

But the day before, our expedition would have 
appeared easy enough—a mere exciting frolic, without 
peril of any kind; but the news of Dade’s defeat had 
produced a magical effect upon the spirits of the 
soldiers, and whilst it exasperated, it had also cowed 
them. For the first time, they began to feel some- 
thing like a respect for their foe, mingled perhaps 
with a little dread of him. The Indians, at least, 
knew how to kill. 

This feeling increased as fresh messengers came in 
from the scene of Dade’s conflict, bringing new details 
of that s. nguinary affair. It was not without some 

apprehension, then, that the soldier marched onward, 
advancing into the heart of the enemy’s country; and 
even the reckless volunteer kept close in the ranks as 
he rode silently along. 

About mid-day we reached the banks of the 
Amazura. The stream had to be crossed before the 
Cove could be reached, for the vast net-work of 
swamps and lagoons bearing this name extended from 
the opposite side. 

A ford had been promised the general, but the 
guides were at fault—no crossing-place could be 
found. At the point where we reached it, the river 
ran past broad, black, and deep—too deep to be 
waded even by our horses. 


us? It certainly began to assume that appearance ; 
but no—it could not be. They were Indians, it is 
true, but well proved in their devotion to the whites. 
Besides, they were men compromised with the 
national party—doomed to death by their own people 
—our defeat would have been their ruin. 

It was not treason, as shewn afterwards—they had 
simply been deceived by the trails, and had gone the 
wrong way. 

It was fortunate for us they had done so! But 
for this mistake of the guides, the army of General 
Clinch might have been called upon to repeat on a 
larger scale the drama so lately enacted by Dade and 
his companions. 

Had we reached tlie true crossing, some two miles 
further down, we should have entered an ambush of 
the enemy, skilfully arranged by that same leader 
who so well understood his forest tactics. The report 
of the warriors having gone on a distant expedition 
was a mere ruse, the prelude to a series of strategic 
maneeuvres devised by Oceola. 

The Indians were at that moment where we should 
have been, but for the mistake of the guides. The 
ford was beset upon both sides by the foe—the 
warriors lying unseen like snakes among the 

ready to spring forth the moment we should attempt 
the crossing. Fortunate it was for Clinch and his 
army that our guides possessed so little skill. 

The general acted without this knowledge at the 
time—else, had he known the dangerous proximity, 
his behaviour might have been different. As it was, 
a halt was ordered; and, after some deliberation, it 
was determined we should cross the river at the point 
where the army had arrived. 

Some old boats were found, ‘ sceows,’ with a number 
of Indian canoes. These would facilitate the trans- 
port of the infantry, while the mounted men could 
swim over upon their horses. 

Rafts of logs were soon knocked together, and the 
passage of the stream commenced. The mancuvre 
was executed with considerable adroitness, and in less 
than an hour one half of the command had crossed. 
Iwas among those who got first over; but I scarcely 
congratulated myself on the success of the enterprise. 
I felt sad at the prospect of being soon called upon to 
aid in the slaughter of defenceless people—of women 
and children—for around me there was no other 
anticipation. It was with a feeling of positive relief, 
almost of joy, that I heard that wild war-cry breaking 
through the woods—the well-known Yo-ho-ehee of 
the Seminoles. 

Along with it came the ringing detonations of rifles, 
the louder report of musketry ; while bullets, histling 
through the air, and breaking branches from the 
surrounding trees, told us that we were assailed in 
earnest, and by a large force of the enemy. 

That portion of the army already over had observed 
the precaution to post itself in a strong position among 
heavy timber that grew near the river-bank; and on 
this account the first volley of the Indians produced 
a less deadly effect. For all that, several fell; and 
those who were exposed to view were still in danger. 

The fire was returned by the troops, repeated by 
the Indians, and again answered by the soldiers—now 
rolling continuously, now in straggling volleys or 
single shots, and at intervals altogether ceasing. 

For a long while but little damage was done on 
either side; but it was evident that the Indians, 
under cover of the underwood, were working them- 
selves into a more advantageous position—in fact, 
surrounding us. The troops, on the other hand, dared 
not stir from the spot where they had landed, until 
a larger number should cross over. After that, it was 
intended we should advance, and force the Indians 
from the covert at the point of the bayonet. 


Were the guides playing traitor, and misleading 


The troops from the other side continued to cross. 
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Hitherto, they had been protected by the fire of those 
already over; but at this crisis a mancuvre was 
effected by the Indians, that threatened to put an 
end to the passing of the river, unless under a 
destructive fire from their rifles. 

Just below our position, a narrow strip of land 
jutted out into the stream, forming a miniature 
peninsula. It was a sand-bar caused by an eddy on 
the opposite side. It was lower than the main bank, 
and bare of timber—except at its extreme point, where 
a sort of island had been formed, higher than the 
peninsula itself. On this island grew a thick grove 
of evergreen trees—palms, live-oaks, and magnolias 
—in short, a hommock. 

It would have been prudent for us to have occupied 
this hommock at the moment of our first crossing 
over; but our general had not perceived the advant- 
age. The Indians were not slow in noticing it; and 
before we could take any steps to hinder them, a 
body of warriors rushed across the isthmus, and took 
possession of the hommock. 

The result of this skilful mancuvre was soon made 
manifest. The boats, in crossing, were swept down 
by the current within range of the wooded islet—out 
of whose evergreen shades was now poured a con- 
tinuous stream of blue fiery smoke, while the leaden 
missiles did their work of death. Men were seen 
dropping down upon the rafts, or tumbling over the 
sides of the canoes, with a heavy plunge upon the 
water, that told they had ceased to live; while the 
thick fire of musketry that was directed upon the 
hommock altogether failed to dislodge the daring band 
who occupicd it. 

There were but few of them—for we had seen them 
distinctly as they ran over the isthmus—but it was 
evident they were a chosen few, skilled marksmen 
— man. ‘They were dealing destruction at every 

t. 


It was a moment of intense excitement. Elsewhere 
the conflict was carried on with more equality—since 
both parties fought under cover of the trees, and but 
little injury was sustained or inflicted by either. 
The band upon the islet were killing more of our 
men than all the rest of the enemy. 

There was no other resource than to dislodge them 
from the hommock—to drive them forth at the 
bayonet’s point—at least this was the design that 
now suggested itself to the commander-in-chief. 

It seemed a forlorn-hope. Whoever should approach 
from the land-side would receive the full fire of the 
concealed enemy—be compelled to advance under 
a fearful risk of life. 

To my surprise, the duty was assigned to myself. 
Why, I know not—since it could not be from any 
superior courage or ardour I had hitherto evinced 
in the campaign. But the order came from the 

neral, direct and prompt; and with no great spirit 

prepared to execute it. 

With a party of rifles—scarcely outnumbering the 
enemy we were to attack at such serious disadvantage 
—I started forth for the peninsula. 

I felt as if marching upon my death, and I believe 
that most of those who followed me were the victims 
of a similar presentiment. Even though it had 
been a certainty, we could not now turn back; the 
eyes of the whole army were upon us. We must 
go forward—we must conquer or fall. 

In a few seconds we were upon the island, and 
advancing by rapid strides towards the hommock. We 
had hopes that the Indians might not have perceived 
our approach, and that we should get behind them 
unawares. 

They were vain hopes. Our enemies had been 
watchful; they had observed our manwuvre from 
its beginning ; had faced round, and were waiting with 
rifles loaded, ready to receive us. 


But half conscious of our perilous position, we 


pressed forward, and had got within twenty yards of 


the grove, when the blue smoke and red flame 
suddenly jetted forth from the trees. I heard the 
bullets shower past my ears; I heard the cries and 
groans of my followers, as they fell thickly behind 
me. I looked around—I saw that every one of them 
was stretched upon the ground, dead or dying! © 

At the same instant a voice reached me from the 
grove: 

‘Go back, Randolph! go back! By that symbol 
upon your breast your life has been spared; but 
my braves are chafed, and their blood is hot with 
fighting. Tempt not their anger. Away! away!’ 


SUMMER WIND. 


Tue low wind through my casement strays, 
Between the jasmine’s parted leaves, 
Soft whispering through the morning rays, 
And rippling o’er the golden sheaves. 
I hear its low voice far away, 
Where silver willows fringe the pool ; 
And from the forest still and gray, 
Its murmur rises fresh and cool. 


Leaving the sunny world below 
The jasmine’s starry buds to seek, 
I feel it gently clasp my brow, 
And lightly play upon my cheek. 
That lingering hand sweeps round the room, 
O’er dark recess and quiet nook, 
Through loose leaves rustling in the gloom, 
And wandering down my open book. 


Nor voiceless doth it from me sweep, 
To seek the bright free world again; 
And in my bosom thrilling deep, 
An echo answers to its strain, 
That mocks the lonely toil of books, 
And whispers me away—away ! 
Where waving leaves and rushing brooks 
Are glancing in the long bright day. 


Away above the green earth’s breast, 
Away above the blue deep wave, 

Whose billows, in their hoarse unrest, 
Chant o'er the sailor’s shroudless grave ; 

Where silver sails gleam far and white, 
And beckon in the moon’s cold ray— 

The wild wind following on their flight, 
Still whispers me away—away ! 


ARTIFICIAL COAL. 


A curious communication, by M. Baroulier, has been 
sent in to the Academy of Sciences, describing a method 
for obtaining a substance possessing all the properties of 
coal. It is a fact generally admitted by geologists, that 
coal is the result of the carbonisation of vegetable matter 
by heat under a strong pressure, and under circumstances 
calculated to impede the escape of their volatile ingre- 
dients. M. Baroulier proceeds in a similar manner; he 
envelops vegetable matter in wet clay, and exposes it for a 
considerable length of time to a great pressure, and to a 
heat of between 200 and 300 degrees centigrade (or the 
melting-points of tinand bismuth nearly), Various kinds 
of saw-dust, subjected to this treatment, yielded different 
substances, possessing more or less the resinous lustre 
and colour of coal, and burning with a bright flame.— 
Newspaper paragraph. 
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